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THE AMELIORATION OF THE RULES OF WAR ON LAND 

With a view to the systematic discussion of the questions in- 
scribed upon its program, the membership of the conference was 
divided into four great committees, to each of which a related group 
of subjects was assigned for investigation with a view to the formu- 
lation of such stipulations as might be deemed worthy of insertion 
in a general convention. The second of these committees was 
charged with the investigation of all questions having to do with 
the operations of war on land. While it was assumed that the 
Second Committee would address itself to the amelioration of the 
existing rules and usages of war, as embodied in the convention 
framed by the First Peace Conference, it was also expected that 
considerable time would be devoted to the serious consideration of 
questions which, though they were not touched by the First Con- 
ference, were now believed to be ripe for conventional regulation. 
To that end the following subjects were formally assigned to the 
Second Committee at the second plenary session of the conference: 

a. The modification and amelioration of the rules of war on land ; 

I. The opening of hostilities; 

c. The declarations of 1899 ; 

d. The rights and duties of neutrals on land. 

At the same session the following officers were chosen by accla- 
mation : 

President : A. Beernaert, Belgium, 

President-Adjoint : T. M. C. Asser, The Netherlands, 

Honorary Presidents: Baron Marschall de 

Bieberstein, Germany, 

Gen. Horace Porter, United States, 

Marquis de Soveral, Portugal, 

Vice-Presidents : C. Brun, Denmark, 

Samas Khan Momtas- 

Es-Saltaneh, Persia, 

Alexandre Beldiman, Roumania, 

Gaston Carlin, Switzerland. 
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The first meeting of the committee was held on June 22 in one 
of the council rooms of the Hall of the Knights, which had been 
set apart by the Government of the Netherlands for the use of the 
conference. The proceedings were opened by an address from 
President Beernaert, who had acted as president of the committee 
charged by the First Peace Conference with the preparation of a 
code of rules for the conduct of military operations on land. At 
this session the delegates of China and Switzerland announced the 
adhesion of their respective Governments to the convention of 1899 
in respect to the laws and usages of war on land. 

A proposition to apportion the work assigned to the committee 
among two subcommittees was adopted, and the following assign- 
ment of subjects was unanimously approved : 

To the First Subcommittee, under the presidency of M. Beernaert : 
a. Modifications in the rules governing the operations of war 

on land; 
6. The declarations of 1899 ; 

To the Second Subcommittee, under the presidency of M. Asser : 

c. The rights and duties of neutrals on land; 

d. The opening of hostilities. 

Col. Eugene Borel, a distinguished officer of the Swiss General 
Staff, was charged by the committee with the exacting and respon- 
sible duties of rapporteur. 

THE OPENING OF HOSTILITIES 

The convention concerning the opening of hostilities applies to 
naval operations as well as to land warfare. It was therefore made 
a separate convention. Nevertheless the matter is too closely con- 
nected with the convention for the rules of war on land to pass it 
by without remark in that connection. 

At the first session of the Second Committee a paper was read 
by Major-General Yermoloff, the Russian military delegate, in 
which the attention of the committee was drawn to the important 
subject of hostilities without declaration. At the same session the 
following proposition was submitted by the delegation of France : 
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I. The contracting powers acknowledge that hostilities between 
them ought not to begin without a previous and unequivocal warn- 
ing, which shall take the form of a justificatory declaration of war, 
or of an ultimatum accompanied by a conditional declaration of 
war; 

II. Neutral powers should be advised without delay of the 
existence of a state of war. 

Although it is well established that war is a question of fact 
rather than of intention, that a state of war dates from the com- 
mission of a particular act of hostility, and that the necessity for 
a formal declaration no longer exists, it was the view of the com- 
mittee, and subsequently of the conference, that the subject proposed 
by the French delegation was not only worthy of serious considera- 
tion, but, on account of its important and far-reaching effects upon 
the relations of both belligerent and neutral powers, stood in need, 
in some degree a,t least, of conventional regulation. 

It did not escape the attention of the delegation of the United 
States that a general proposition the effect of which was to restrict 
or modify in its exercise a power vested in Congress hy the Consti- 
tution was one which exceeded the treaty-making power. For that 
reason it was deemed wise to submit the following declaration in 
behalf of the delegation, with a view to make clear the limitations 
which are imposed upon its activity in the Constitution of the 
United States: 

The delegation of the United States, while agreeing heartily with 
what has been said in respect to the opening of hostilities, thinks it 
desirable to invite the attention of the committee to the provision 
of the Federal Constitution which confers upon Congress the exclu- 
sive power to declare war, in the following terms : 

" The Congress shall have power to declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 
and water." 

A power conferred by the Constitution is not susceptible of regu- 
lation or modification by law or treaty — in other words, it is 
independent of the legislative and treaty-making power. For that 
reason it is obvious that the delegates plenipotentiary of the United 
States find it impossible to support a proposition which is calculated 
to modify or diminish a power vested, by the Federal Constitution, 
in the legislative department of the Government. 
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While this is true as to aggressive military operations, it is 
proper to say, however, that it has been the unbroken practice of 
the Government of the United States for more than a century to 
recognize in the President, as the Commander-in-Chief of the con- 
stitutional land and naval forces, full power to defend the territory 
of the United States from invasion, and to exercise at all times and 
in all places the right of national self-defense. 

It was then announced, in behalf of the delegation of the United 
States, that it was willing to support a proposition, nonmandatory 
in character, favoring a formal declaration of intent to engage in 
hostilities. 

After an exhaustive discussion of the matter from all points of 
view in which the important, and, to some extent, conflicting in- 
terests of both belligerents and neutrals were fully considered, the 
following text was approved by the committee and adopted by the 
conference : 

I. The contracting powers acknowledge that hostilities between 
them ought not to commence without a previous and unequivocal 
notice, which shall take the form of a justificatory declaration of 
war or an ultimatum accompanied by a conditional declaration of 
war. 

II. Neutral powers should be advised without delay of the 
existence of a state of war, which shall not be operative as to them 
until after the receipt of a formal notice, which may be given by 
telegraph. It is also understood that neutral powers may not take 
advantage of the absence of sucb notification if it be established, 
in an unmistakable manner, that they have actual knowledge of the 
existence of a state of war. 



MODIFICATION OF THE RULES AND USAGES OF WAR. ON LAND 

The history of the development of the rules of war on land has 
been traced in a former number of this Journal. 1 As formulated 
in the convention of July 29, 1899, these rules have been subjected 
to the crucial test of application to the actual operations of modern 
war, under conditions calculated to develop any inherent elements 
of weakness which they were found to contain. It is a tribute to 
the high character of Dr. Lieber's work, and to the painstaking 

il:13. 
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care which was given to its adaptation to the necessities of modern 
warfare, by the First Peace Conference, that it was found necessary 
to modify but eleven of the original articles, and to add but three 
paragraphs to the code as adopted by the conference of 1899. 
The amended articles will be discussed in their numerical order. 

article 2 

This article relates to the composition of the forces which may 
be employed in the conduct of military operations on land. An 
amendment was submitted by the delegation of Germany, which 
provided that the forces hastily organized by a state, with a view 
to resist a threatened invasion of its territory, should wear a dis- 
tinguishing mark or badge, easily recognizable at a distance, the 
design of which should be formally notified to the opposing bellig- 
erent. After some discussion the amendment was withdrawn and 
a clause was adopted providing that such levies should carry arms 
openly and should respect the laws and customs of war in the con- 
duct of their military operations, so that the amended article reads : 

Article 2. The inhabitants of an unoccupied territory who, on the 
approach of an enemy, spontaneously take up arms in order to repel the 
invading troops, without having had time to organize in accordance with 
article 1, shall be considered as a belligerent if they bear arms openly 
and respect the laws and customs of warfare. 

Article 2, both in its original and amended forms, is conceived 
in the interest of those states which habitually maintain small 
permanent establishments, and who insist upon the right, at the 
outbreak of war, of employing a considerable portion of their arms- 
bearing population in the defense of their territory against invasion. 
It has been seen that the amendment embodies the requirement that 
forces so raised shall carry arms openly and shall conduct their 
operations in conformity to the accepted rules and usages of war. 

article 5 

This article contains those provisions of the code which are in- 
tended to regulate the internment of prisoners in time of war. In- 
ternment is a measure involving a minimum of restraint upon the 
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freedom of movement of those who are subjected to its operation, 
and is the normal status of prisoners of war. Confinement is a more 
rigorous form of detention and, according to the terms of the article, 
can only be resorted to by a captor in a. case in which such a measure 
of restraint is warranted by the conduct, of a particular prisoner; 
as where there has been serious misconduct, repeated attempts to 
escape, violation of a parole given, or the like; or where a prisoner 
is held awaiting trial for a criminal offense. As amended by the 
committee the article reads : 2 

Article 5. Prisoners of war may be subjected to internment in a city, 
fortress, camp, or other place, and may be required not to go beyond cer- 
tain fixed limits. However, they shall not be confined except as an 
indispensable measure of safety, and then only during the continuance 
of the circumstances which necessitate this measure. 

article 6 

Two slight modifications are introduced in this article; one in 
paragraph 1 exempts commissioned officers from its general opera- 
tion; the second, in paragraph 3, furnishes a more exact scale of 
compensation than was provided in the original article, so that the 
article now reads as follows: 

Article 6. A government may employ prisoners of war, except officers, 
as laborers, according to their grade or aptitude. The labor shall not 
be excessive and shall have no connection with the war operations. 

Prisoners of war may be permitted to work for the benefit of public 
departments or private parties, or for their own benefit. 

Labor performed for the government shall be paid for according to 
the schedules in force for soldiers of the national army performing the 
same labor, or, if there is no such schedule, then at rates commensurate 
■with the work performed. 

This change was made upon the representation of several dele- 
gates that the laws and regulations of the states which they repre- 
sented made no provision for the compensation of prisoners of war 
for services rendered to the captor state, or to individuals or cor- 
porations with the consent of that government, 

2 Changes in or additions to the text of the articles of 1899 are indicated in 
italics. 
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ARTICLE 14 

The requirements of article 14, in respect to the bureau of in- 
formation, have been found to some extent defective; this for the 
reason that inadequate provision is made for the keeping of the 
records of individual prisoners of war, or for the disposition of 
these records at the conclusion of peace. This defect has been 
remedied by the following amendments: 

Article 14. A bureau of information regarding prisoners of war shall 
be established in each of the belligerent states at the beginning of 
hostilities, as well as in any neutral countries which may have received 
belligerents in their territory. This bureau shall answer all inquiries 
made concerning the prisoners, and shall receive from the several branches 
of the service all data regarding internments, transfers, releases on 
parole, exchanges, escapes, entries into hospitals, deaths, and other 
information necessary in order to prepare and keep up to date an indi- 
vidual descriptive card for each prisoner of war. The bureau should 
Tceep on this card the matriculation number, name, age, place of residence, 
grade, regiment or corps, wounds, date and place of capture, date of 
internment, wounding or death, as well as all special entries. Upon the 
conclusion of peace the descriptive card shall be delivered to the govern- 
ment of the other belligerent. 

It shall also be the duty of the information bureau to gather and keep 
together all articles of personal use, valuable papers, letters, etc., which 
are found on the fields of battle or left behind by prisoners released on 
parole, exchanged, or escaping, or dying in hospitals or ambulances, and 
to transmit them to the interested parties. 

The purpose of the foregoing amendments is to require the 
belligerent to keep an accurate record of each prisoner of war in 
its hands, with a view to the completion of his individual history 
in the proper office or bureau of the government under whose flag 
he serves. 

article 17 

The original article involved an application of the principle of 
reciprocity, and provided that a commissioned officer who occupies 
the status of a prisoner of war should receive such portion of his 
monthly pay as was allowed by his own government to prisoners 
of war in its custody. As there has been found to be considerable 
variation in these rates of allowance, and as some governments — 
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among them that of the United States — make no provision for such 
a case, it was deemed proper to allow pay to each officer at a rate 
corresponding to his rank and grade in the service of the captor; 
that government to be reimbursed for payments made to prisoners 
of war in conformity to the requirements of the conventional stipu- 
lation. As so modified the article reads: 

Article 17. Officers who become prisoners shall receive the pay to 
which officers of the same grade are entitled in the country where they 
are being detained, the amount to be repaid by their government. 

article 23 

In this article a number of acts are described to which neither 
belligerent is permitted to resort in the conduct of his military 
operations. It was the well-understood purpose of the convention 
of 1899 to impose certain reasonable and wholesome restrictions 
upon the authority of commanding generals and their subordinates 
in the theater of belligerent activity. It is more than probable that 
this humane and commendable purpose would fail of accomplish- 
ment if a military commander conceived it to be within his authority 
to suspend or nullify their operation, or to regard their applica- 
tion in certain cases as a matter falling within his administrative 
discretion. Especially is this true where a military officer refuses 
to receive well-grounded complaints, or declines to receive demands 
for redress, in respect to the acts or conduct of the troops under his 
command, from persons subject to the jurisdiction of the enemy who 
find themselves, for the time being, in the territory which he holds 
in military occupation. To provide against such a contingency it 
was deemed wise to add an appropriate declaratory clause to the 
prohibitions of article 23 : 

Article 23. Besides the prohibitions established by special conven- 
tions, it is particularly forbidden : 

******* 

(h) To declare extinguished, suspended, or barred the rights and 
choses in action of the nationals of the adversary. 

The experience gained in the practical application of the rules 
of war adopted by the conference of 1899 has made it apparent 
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that the limitations imposed in that undertaking upon the authority 
of an invading belligerent, in the matter of requiring services from 
the population of the territory in his military occupation, were 
not expressed with sufficient clearness to assure to the population 
of the invaded district that immunity from the operations of war 
which it was the purpose of its framers to secure. 

With a view to apply a remedy to this state of affairs, and to 
make clear the humane requirements of the original convention, a 
clause was adopted in committee with a view to impose an additional 
restraint upon the power of belligerents in that regard. The new 
regulation is conceived in the following terms : 

A belligerent is also prohibited from compelling the subjects of the 
adversary to take part in military operations against their country, even 
in case they were in his service before the commencement of the war. 

article 25 

This article, in its original form, forbade belligerents to bombard 
towns, villages, dwelling places, or buildings which were not gar- 
risoned or defended. The act forbidden was a bombardment with 
cannon of the types habitually used in field or siege operations. 
In view of the increased employment of balloons in military opera- 
tions, it was believed to be not only prudent, but in the highest 
degree expedient, to give such an extension to its terms as to include 
within the scope of the prohibition a possible resort to balloons, or 
airships, as agencies of aggressive attack. This purpose was accom- 
plished by adding the words " whatever be the means employed," 
so that the amended article reads : 

Article 25. It is forbidden to attack or bombard undefended cities, 
villages, dwellings, or buildings, whatever be the means employed. 

article 27 

It is the purpose of the amended article to secure to historical 
monuments the same measure of protection from the vicissitudes 
of siege operations that is accorded to the classes of structures 
which are named in the original convention. To that end the proper 
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terms of description have been inserted in the amended article, so 
that the clause now reads: 

Article 27. During sieges and bombardments all necessary measures 
should be taken to spare, as far as possible, buildings devoted to religious 
worship, arts, science, and charity, historical monuments, hospitals, and 
places of assembly of sick and wounded, provided they be not used at 
the same time for a military purpose. 

It shall be the duty of the besieged to designate these buildings or 
places of assembly by special visible signs which shall be made known 
beforehand to the besieger. 

article 44 

It has been seen that the substance of the prohibition, which was 
originally contained in this article, has already been embodied in 
article 23 of the amended code. As a result of the experience gained 
in recent wars it has been deemed best to forbid a belligerent, in 
somewhat more explicit terms, to resort to force or constraint with 
a view to compel the inhabitants of occupied territory to furnish 
information in respect to the positions, operations, or intended move- 
ments of their own army. With this end in view an appropriate 
regulation was adopted by the committee and approved by the con- 
ference. The new rule provides : 

Article 44. A belligerent is forbidden to compel the inhabitants of 
an occupied territory to furnish information concerning the army of the 
other belligerent or concerning his means of defense. 

article 52 

The article in its original form was intended to regulate the levy- 
ing of requisitions in occupied territory of the enemy, and provided, 
in its last paragraph, that levies in kind should, as far as possible, 
be paid for in cash ; if not paid for, the article contained the require- 
ment that receipts should be given for property taken in the exercise 
of the belligerent right of requisition. The new paragraph contains 
the additional requirement that the property represented by these 
receipts shall be paid for with the least practicable delay, and the 
article as amended takes the following form : 
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Article 52. Kequisitions' in kind and services can only be levied on 
communes and inhabitants for the needs of the army of occupation. 
They shall be in accordance with the resources of the country and of 
such a character as not to oblige the inhabitants to take part in the war 
operations against their country. 

These requisitions and services shall be levied only by authority of 
the commander in the locality occupied. 

Supplies furnished in kind shall be paid for in cash as far as possible, 
otherwise they shall be verified by receipts and the amounts due paid as 
soon as possible. 

article 53 

This article, in its new form, enlarges to some extent the field of 
application of the original paragraph by bringing within its opera- 
tion all means of communication of every kind which are intended 
for the transportation or conveyance of persons, property, or in- 
telligence. The final paragraph forbids the destruction of sub- 
marine cables except in case of absolute and over-ruling military 
necessity. When such lines are taken and used, they are to be re- 
stored, with suitable indemnities, on the conclusion of peace. As 
amended, the article has been given the following form: 

Article 53. An army occupying a territory may seize only the specie, 
funds, and bills receivable which are actually the property of the 
state, depots of arms, means of transportation, stores, and provisions, 
and, in general, all movable property of the government capable of 
being used in the military operations. 

All means used on land, sea, or in the air for the transmission of 
information or the transportation of passengers or freight, except where 
governed by maritime law, stores of arms, and, in general, all kinds of 
munitions of war, may be seized even if they belong to private parties, 
but they must be restored and the indemnities shall be fixed upon the 
conclusion of peace. 

Article 54. Submarine cables connecting an occupied territory with a 
neutral territory shall not be seized or destroyed except in case of absolute 
necessity. They must also be restored and the indemnities adjusted 
upon the conclusion of peace. 

FINAL ARTICLE 

The following article was adopted by the committee and approved 
by the conference in plenary session with a view to its insertion as 
a final paragraph of the rules of war on land : 
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The belligerent party who shall violate the requirements of those 
regulations shall be held to indemnity in a proper case. He will 
be responsible for all acts committed by persons forming a part of 
his armed forces. 

It is one of the most essential rules of international good neighbor- 
hood that the states composing the family of nations shall be guided 
by the highest good faith in the execution of their treaty obligations. 
The rules of war of 1899 form no exception to this wholesome and 
necessary rule. It should be observed, however, that the several 
requirements of the undertaking are carried into effect, not under 
the immediate control and direction of the foreign offices of the 
signatory powers, but by military officers in the theater of hostile 
activity, each acting within the sphere of his command and duty in 
the military establishment of the belligerent under whose flag he 
serves. It is not surprising that differences of interpretation and 
of execution should have arisen in the application of the convention 
of 1899, or that undue severity should have been shown, from time 
to time, in the exercise of authority by subordinate commanders. 
To correct this dangerous tendency and give due emphasis to the 
well-established administrative principle that the state itself is re- 
sponsible for the acts of its military commanders and subordinate 
agents, it was determined to add a concluding paragraph having 
some of the aspects of a penal clause. Its operation will be to require 
those charged by their governments with the exercise of high mili- 
tary command to maintain such a constant supervision over the acts 
of their subordinates as will be calculated to secure the exact and 
rigorous enforcement of the several requirements of the convention. 

If the circumstances of a particular war are such as to suggest 
the application of a rule of limitation to cases arising under the 
article, such mutual stipulations in that regard as are warranted by 
the facts may properly find a place in the treaty of peace. 

THE DECLARATIONS OP 1899 

The convention of 1899 contained three declarations. In the first 
the signatory powers agreed to forbid, for the period of five years, 
the throwing of projectiles and explosives from balloons. This 
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declaration expired by its own limitation on July 29, 1904. The 
second declaration forbade the employment of projectiles having 
for their sole purpose to diffuse asphyxiating or deleterious gases. 
The third and last of the declarations forbade the use of small-arm 
projectiles " which expand or flatten easily in the human body — 
such as those having jackets which do not entirely cover the core or 
are provided with incisions." The last-named prohibition the 
United States declined to accept and that Government has never, 
by accession or adherence, become a party to its operation. 

It will be observed that the declaration of 1899 on the subject of 
small-arm projectiles makes the prohibition to depend upon a par- 
ticular injury to the tissues caused by a bullet having the mechanical 
construction described in the declaration. Other forms of bullet, 
of which there are a great number, some of which inflict wounds 
that exceed in cruelty those described in the convention, do not fall 
within the scope of the prohibition and, as the declaration contains 
no general terms of restriction, may be employed with impunity. 

For that reason an amendment was submitted to the First Peace 
Conference, by General Crozier of the American delegation, which 
forbade the use of bullets " which inflicted wounds of needless or 
unnecessary severity; such, for example, as explosive bullets and, 
in general, every kind of small-arm projectile which exceeds the 
limit necessary for placing a man immediately hors de combat." 
General Crozier's amendment, though lucidly explained and sup- 
ported by the most convincing arguments, failed of adoption, and 
the declaration, in the form proposed by the subcommittee, was 
approved by the conference and inserted in the convention. 

General Crozier's sound and well-considered views have been fully 
vindicated by the test of subsequent practical experience, and his 
reasoning has lost none of its cogency or force in the years which have 
elapsed since his amendment was rejected. Small-arm projectiles 
having the mechanical construction, or causing the wounds which 
are particularly described in the declaration, have ceased to be manu- 
factured ; and the forms now in use, some of which inflict wounds 
of great and unnecessary severity, are no longer within the narrow 
and illogical terms of the prohibition. Had the Crozier amendment 
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been adopted, it is highly probable that a type of small-arm projectile 
would have been developed which would have met all reasonable 
requirements in respect to velocity, range, and flatness of trajectory, 
without the needless and inhuman laceration of tissues which attend 
those now in use, or which are proposed for adoption in the armies 
of some civilized powers. 

Although the United States was not able to accept the declaration 
of 1899 in the form in which it appears in the convention, it has 
always regarded the restriction as an appropriate subject for con- 
ventional regulation, supplementing, as it does, the humane require- 
ments of the St Petersburg declaration of 1868. 

The declaration of 1899, while conceived in a highly humane 
spirit, made the prohibition in respect to the use of small-arm pro- 
jectiles to depend, not upon their effects upon the human body, or 
upon their efficiency in placing a man hors de- combed , but, to some 
extent, upon their mechanical construction, and upon certain specific 
effects upon the tissues which were expressly stated in the declara- 
tion. It will be apparent that any restriction which it may be 
determined to impose, by treaty or otherwise, upon the use of certain 
small-arm projectiles should be logically conceived, clearly stated, 
and should be made to depend upon the wound occasioned by their 
use. In other words, it should be based upon the character and 
extent of the injury inflicted — upon the destruction of tissues 
rather than upon the mechanical construction of the projectile which 
causes the destruction. 

It was believed that the time had come for the adoption of a sound 
and wholesome prohibition upon the use of small-arm projectiles 
the effects of which upon the human body are in excess of the re- 
quirements of civilized warfare. A government has the right to 
use a projectile which, by its shock of impact, will place an individ- 
ual combatant hors de combat. So much of injury is lawful, but all 
injury in excess of the limit so imposed is unlawful, because it is 
cruel, inhuman, accomplishes no military purpose, and exceeds the 
standards of reasonable military necessity. 

A proposition couched in the following language, which is iden- 
tical with that used by General Crozier in 1899, was prepared, and 
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printed and distributed in the manner prescribed by the rules gov- 
erning the procedure of the conference and its committees : 

The use of bullets which inflict unnecessarily cruel wounds — 
such as explosive bullets and, in general, every kind of bullet which 
exceeds the limit necessary for placing a man immediately hors de 
combat — should be forbidden. 

On the day set apart for the discussion of the declaration it was 
called up, but was ruled out of order by the president of the Second 
Committee on the ground that the amendment of the two declarations 
which were still in force was not included in the program, and 
upon the further ground that a treaty stipulation, in the form of a 
declaration, could only be amended at the suggestion of a power 
which had formally denounced it. 

It was suggested to the chair that, as the United States had never 
become a party to the declaration, it was in substantially the same 
position, in so far as its amendment and adoption were concerned, 
as if it had adhered to the stipulation and had subsequently de- 
nounced it; but this suggestion was not accepted. 

Formal exception was then taken to these rulings, but, as they 
seemed to have received the tacit approval of the delegates who com- 
posed the membership of the committee, it was not deemed expedient 
to appeal from the decision of the chair in respect to an interpreta- 
tion of a conventional stipulation which would not have been reached 
by an application of any of the rules for the interpretation of treaties 
and statutes which are known to the common law. Had the ques- 
tion been submitted to discussion it is only too apparent that a con- 
clusion would have been reached couched in terms as vague, uncer- 
tain, and barren of practical results as is the obsolete declaration in 
that regard of the conference of 1899. 

George B. Davis. 



